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are being lost. In their place is arising a new sense of power and freedom,
especially in the economic and political aspects of our society.
The most important single feature of these alterations is the desexing
of many customary relations of men and v/omen. Because of the dose
linkage in the past of the role and status of women with the home and
with the bearing and rearing of children, it is only natural that, as
women have moved out of the home into business and industry, they
have carried over the older identifications and expectancies of their posi-
tion with regard to men. And men, too, have tended obviously to carry
over somewhat similar attitudes and ideas toward women. The persistence
of these attitudes and habits can be observed not only in the economic
life about us, but in the responses of men to women whom they meet
in political or community life. While we may never entirely escape the
influence of sex differences in the nonsexual areas of interaction, the emo-
tional-social maturation of women doubtless lags because the older atti-
tudes regarding these differences do continue in situations where they
need not apply.
The maturity of women is not necessarily measured by their mere
aping of masculine ways, though this is a rather common practice in
many quarters. Psychologically the low status of women is akin to the
inferior position of suppressed minority groups in a larger society or
community. (See W. I. Thomas, 1907; D. Young, 1932; and Stonequist,
1937.) Apparently one of the first shifts of such groups toward securing
higher standing and new roles consists in imitating the external habits
and attitudes of the dominant group. Thus the immigrant tends to wear
American clothes, to use American slang, and to adopt American eating
habits and the like long before he is internally assimilated to the deeper
values of our culture. Similarly the symbols of female emancipation came
not only with the securing of the ballot and the right to work, but with
the imitation of men's speech, clothes, drinking and smoking habits,
and general freedom of mobility. It is no accident that during the last
decade of the nineteenth century many women looked upon the wearing
of bloomers as a symbol of their emerging freedom.
The retention of sexuality in those relations of men and women which
have essentially nothing to do with sex tends in the long run to restrict
the more lasting and fundamental emancipation of women from their
position as essentially a suppressed minority group. Many women fail to
realize this. They continue to use their physical charm as means of power
over men in business, industry, and civic affairs. This is similar to the
behavior of the immature person generally, but notably the child or
adolescent. In short, they wish to have their cake and eat it too. Many
of them want the old-line chivalrous attention, the flattery, the care, the
deference, and at the same time they crave and demand their independ-